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Vigo County Public Library 


Hammin’ it up nothing new 
for those who like radios . 


SSO CMe AY OAS 
Approximately 1,000 persons visited the 


Wabash Valley Fairgrounds Saturday 


| Amateur adio Association. 


night and Sunday for the 39th annual 
Hamfest sponsored by the Wabash Valley 


from throughout 


| Illinois and Indiana, said Jim Schmit- 


tgens, WVARA treasurer. “It’s like a 
picnic,” he said. Events included a flea 
market, prizes, and food booths. 

Persons attend to buy, trade and sell 
equipment, both new and used. Schmit- 
tgens said some World War II-vintage 
radios were offered for sale at this year’s 
event. 

The youngest ham radio operator to 
attend was a 9-year-old girl, while the 
oldest was 84. 

Schmittgens said people usually become 
amateur ham radio operators as a hobby. 
“You talk to people all over the world,” he 
said, and ham radio operators form a kind 
of fraternity. 

The local fraternity, a nonprofit or- 
ganization, has 100 members. 


A O’Nan, a WVARA member, said the 
Hamfest is a good way to meet fellow 
hams. “We talk to people all over the 
county and state, and the Hamfest is a way 
to see what people look like.” 

He said the gathering is a way for those 
without a lot of equipment to acquire more 
from those who have too much. O’Nan said 
ham operators tend to be “pack rats” by 
nature, collecting a lot of equipment they 
believe might be useful. 

For Norbert F. Polakowski, involved 
with WVARA since 1980, operating ham 
radios is a hobby. “I like to find things to, 


keep my hands and mind occupied,” said. 


the retiree. 

Ham radio operators also play an 
important role in providing weather in- 
formation to authorities, said O’Nan, who 
is emergency coordinator for the Amateur 
Radio Emergency Service in Vigo County. 

He said ham radio operators can provide 
specin information to the National 

eather Service about conditions in a 


certain locale. 
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Gifted, talented group © 
i kas ' e | 
anhouncés first meeting 
f The newly formed Wabash Valley 
Association for Gifted and Talented 
| Children will meet at 7:30 p.m. 
Thursday at Simeon House, 18th and 
Poplar streets. 
Approximately 75 families have ex- 
pressed an interest in the organiza- 
tion which will be adopting its general 
purpose and outlining goals at the 
meeting. The group will set a monthly 
meeting date and will launch a plan- 
ning process to provide additional 
learning opportunities for their 
children. 
Dr. Kenneth Walker is serving as' 
| temporary. chairman of the group. | 
Proposed purpose and goals in- 
clude: - 
—To insure for all gifted and 
talented children the educational op- 
| portunities which are appropriate to 
their special skills and abilities. 
—To provide additional learning 
opportunities for gifted and talented 
children by organizing and/or pro- 
moting educational programs outside 
‘the regular school classroom. 
—To mobilize all community re- 
sources to enhance the education and 
lives of all gifted children. 
—To assist parents of gifted and! 
talented children to identify and un- C 
derstand their children’s abilities and ommun ity Ag 
needs, and to find ways to help enrich | Affairs Fil 
their children’s lives. | e 
—To conduct a program that will ; 
inform the general public and 
educators about the needs of gifted 


and talented children, how the needs yi 

might be fulfilled, and what benefits <0 Coun: 

society might derive from filling es A Pubi 

those needs. ia c librar 
—To identify and develop funding "y 


sources for school and parent based 
programs for gifted and talented 
children. 

—To actively campaign among ap- 
propriate elected and appointed gov- 


ernmental and educational officials Dey Asida 

at the local, state and federal levels O No “BANC E 

to provide such laws, programs and Cc IR tees 
funding as are necessary to provide CULA T 
appropriate education for gifted and ; É 


talented children. 
—To cooperate with and offer as- 
sistance to those public and private 
schools (or classes) which provide or 
seek to provide appropriate education 
for gifted and talented children. 
—To actively seek information re- 
garding school and other available 
programs and to disseminate this 
information to the association of 
membership and public-at-large. 
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By DONNA CHRISTENBERRY 
Tribune-Star Staff Writer 
An award for outstanding service 
| was presented Thursday to James 
E. Rentschler, director of the Uni- 
versit School, by the Wabash. Val- 
ley A Gifted_and_Tal- 
ented C 

~ Refusing to take full credit for the 
award, Rentschler said: ‘‘I did what 
any administrator should do — 
make it possible for teachers to do 
the best job and for students to get 
the best education possible. I didn’t 
teach one class or child.” 

He said the award was presented 
to him as a representative of the 
entire school. Gifted and talented 
classes and special Saturday classes 
offered by the school are the reason 
for the award. 

“It’s exciting to see the children 
on Saturday,” Rentschler said. He 
added that 440 children from the 
Wabash Valley area, including some 
from Illinois, participated in the 


< enrichment classes. In computer 
a classes alone 160 students enrolled. 
O Other classes offered include art, 
9 science, creative writing, conversa- 
= tional Spanish, and a science class 
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for s service 


with ad weeks devoted to spelunk- 
ing. 

“The program gives additional 
time to do things and accelerate 
programs,” Rentschler said. A sim- 
ilar program is planned for pez 
school year. 

University School has gifted ang 
talented classes for junior high levei 
students. He praised the staff in- 
volved. “Gifted and talented chil- 
dren must be taught by gifted ang 
talented teachers.” 

The Wabash Valley atA 
was recognized for its efforts. 
“Those people have done a lot-of 
good and caused things to happen 
here and throughout the state,”’ he 
said. Some have lobbied at the state 
level for attention to the needs. of 
these children. 
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Gifted and Talented Aak CR will 


elect OHSS e ete Officers at a meeting at 7:30 
p.m. Thursday at Simeon House, 18th 
and Poplar streets. 

Following the business meeting, 
Lynn Johnson Jr., a doctoral student 
at Indiana State University, will dis- 
cuss hints, for parents of gifted. and 
talented children. 

Johnson, who received his 
bachelor’s degree from Wilkes Col- 
lege, earned master’s degrees from 
oe College and Marywood Col- 
lege. 

He has taught in Wyoming and 
Pennsylvania, served as curriculum 
consultant in a number of places and 
acted as advisor for children’s radio 
shows and television programs. 

His current study is funded by a 
Paul Witty scholarship. 

All interested parents and teachers 
are urged to attend the session. 
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WABASH VALLEY ASSOCIATION FOR GIFTED 


AND TALENTED CHILDREN 


"When considering the wealth of talented minds we 
overlook generation to generation, it is dreadfully 
true as was stated by a late noted statesman, the real 
victim is the future," 


Dennis Friedrich 
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Greatest hope for tOMOFrow ., masou cooiey 


Mark Twain told a story about a man 
who sought the greatest general who had 
ever lived. Finding that the person he 
sought had died, the man knocked atthe 
Pearly Gates and informed St. Peter of 
the purpose of his quest. To the inquirer’s 
surprise, St. Peter pointed to an ordinary 
looking soul nearby. 

“But thatisn’t the greatest of all 
generals,” the man argued. “I knew that 
person when he lived on earth, and he 
was only a cobbler.” 

“| know that,” replied St. Peter, “but if 
he had been a general he would have 
been the greatest of them all.” 

With the price of boots these days $75 
a pair, the story loses some of its 
strength, but the point is still clear: 
people do not always achieve in this 
earth lifetime the potential that they have. 
The reasons are many and sometimes 
unavoidable but studies show that the toll 
is tragic, both to the individuals and to 
society which never receives the benefits 
some of these gifted minds could have 
brought into being had they been 
properly motivated and educated. 

Programs for the gifted have been 
advocated and sometimes undertaken as 
far back as Plato's time. But until quite 
recently, U.S. education has largely 
ignored these students, spending 43 
times more on underprivileged and 28 
times more on handicapped than on 
them. Although an increasing number of 
states now have talented and gifted 
legislation, much of it scarcely goes 
beyond rhetoric, educators charge. 

After the Russian space launching, 
national concern led to the Defense 
Education Act of 1958 which was aimed 
at upgrading educational standards, 
especially for academically talented. But 
this and earlier waves of enthusiasm for 
programs for gifted students have been 
defensive reactions to national 


emergencies and not true concern for the 
children themselves, proponents of 
programs claim. 

In 1972 the United States Office of 
Education established an Office of 
Talented and Gifted in the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped. In many 
states which have programs for the 
gifted, these are developed through the 
departments of special education. In 
Indiana any such programs are through 
the Department of Curriculum, and itis 
only recently that much interest in 
programs for the gifted has been 
generated. 

In Vigo County there has been one 
program for academically talented and 
gifted students for many years. This is for 
fifth and sixth graders from the entire 
county and is now at the new Quabache 
School. Teachers Geraldine Black and 
Herman Neckar are in charge of these 
precocious kids whose transportation to 
the school must be arranged by their 
parents. The classes are structured for 
“horizontal enrichment,” so as not to 
conflict with the regular curriculum. 
Students are selected by screening, 
individual tests, and teacher 
identification. Thinking skills are 
sharpened, and many field trips are taken 
to broaden the children’s interest. 
Because this is an all-day program of two 
homogeneous classes, there is no 
additional cost to the county than what 
any two classes of that size would cost, 
Principal Bert Nelson said. 

Only about one per cent of the children 
of that age level are reached through the 
AT program. Some children who would be 
eligible cannot come because of 
transportation problems, and some 
parents do not wish their children to be 
singled out as “different,” Nelson said. 

A federally funded program, Triad, was 
attempted in Vigo County, but after two 


years of the proposed three-year project, 
the school corporation failed to pick up 
the funding for the 1979-80 school year. 
The Laboratory School has often been 

a leader in offering educational 
innovations, and had been chosen as a 
model for the Triad program. Special 
classes for academically talented were 
offered to seventh and eighth graders in 
the form of “‘mini-courses” and 
opportunities for individual and small 
group investigations. 

Children who were a part of that 
program Say thatin some ways it helped 
prepare them better for high school, but in 
other ways they felt it failed. 

“They built us up and then let us down,” 
said Jennifer Osburn. Reid Ross, another 
former participant in the program, agreed 
that he "got a lot out of the program but 
sometimes we did feel other children 
resented us.” 

Osburn said that the time for Triad in 
Vigo County was unfortunate in one 
aspect, because, in the second year of 
the program, participants knew that Lab's 
high school, State High, was being 
closed, and morale was low. There are 
varied views about why the program 
folded, but a positive outcome was that 
the Meadows School received some of 
the remaining Triad funds for its new 
program. 

The Meadows School program for 
gifted and talented begun last year, 
defines itself more broadly than an AT 
program. About one-fourth of the school 
population (kindergarten through grade 
6) is reached, with enrichment for those 
gifted in the arts as well as intellectually 
talented, and for those who are especially 
creative or with special abilities in 
psycho-motor activities (athletic). The 
Meadows principal Audrey Snyder is 
seen by all who observe the program as 
its cohesive force. An enthusiastic 


+ güpporter of the program, she denies itis 
all her doing. She attributes the success 
of the program to a dedicated staff and 
parent involvement. 

An active PTO at Meadows led the 
forming of a new organization, the 
Wabash Valley Association for Gifted and 
Talented Children. The presidentis 
Kenneth P. Walker, Professor of Special 
Education and Coordinator of the Porter 
School Psychology Clinic of Indiana 
State University. The organization is 
supportive of the school corporation, and 
wants to work to complement and not 
compete, Walker said. A committee has 
been formed to discover what resources 
are available in the community and to find 
out how to organize talent already here 
that might be plugged into the school 
system. “Advocacy, not adversary,” is the 
role the PTO wants to play, Walker said. 

The organization is attempting to help 
write grants, point out needs, and offer to 
help. It sees itself as an informational and 
self-educational group. 

Twenty to 30 per cent of all dropouts in 
the country, Walker said, are children 
who have been identified as gifted 
students. They have not been given the 
support by parents and schools that they 
need, Walker said. “These kids are not 
handicapped, but the program handicaps 
them. People think they are bright enough 
to go ahead on their own,” Walker said. 
Studies have shown, however, that gifted 
students need just as much and 
sometimes more help in shaping learning 
skills. Sometimes a student is 
exceptionally gifted in one area anda 
non-achiever in others. Mrs. Snyder said, 
“You can have a gifted art student who is 
a non-reader.” 

Students at Harvard University are 
generally considered among the best and 
brightest, but this year Dr. Richard Marius 
is reorganizing a remedial reading and 
writing problems center because “There 
are very few students on whom we can 
count to write a clear, cogent essay in 
which the beginning is related to the 
end.” 


“We have bright, brilliant students who 
cannot write. It’s like trying to figure 
skate on a carpet,” Marius said recently. 

In some states special schools for 
gifted are publicly supported. For some 
students that makes sense, Walker said, 
but all gifted students need some special 
things. On the high school level, for 
instance, he said, children could take 
classes at the university for credit. He 
would like to see Saturday classes and 
after-school enrichment for gifted 
students, and summer and weekend 
courses for those interested. (This 
summer the Lab School, just officially 
renamed The University School, will have 
a number of enrichment classes, and 
other Vigo County Schools will not have 
summer school.) 

The University School continues to 
offer the gifted student opportunities for 
enrichment in science, math and the arts. 

“Creativity is the key here,” said 
Gertrude Slack, associate professor of 
speech and English of the school. 

At the present time in the local high 
schools any programs for the gifted are 
not labeled that. Because the Vigo 
County School Corporation grew out of a 
city schools concept, its philosophy is to 
allow individual schools to develop their 
own programs within certain guidelines. 

LaDonna Strahle, crisis intervention 
supervisor for the corporation, quoted 
from the Mission Statement of VCSC, 
“Our commitment is to provide every 
student an education commensurate with 
his abilities and aspirations, relevant to 
his and the nation’s needs, and hopefully 
exciting and sound enough to makea 
lifetime of learning both possible and 
inevitable.” 

All the high schools do offer 
independent study and advanced 
classes. Gary Clinkenbeard, assistant 
principal at South High School, said that 
South has an ongoing evaluation of 
student needs, and is developing a new 
course in chemistry and accelerated 
courses in English. 

“Skipping grades” seems to be a thing 


Rose-Hulman offers course 
for gifted elementary pupils 


Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology is 
looking for a special group of 
academically-talented students. 
However, there is a somewhat different 
catch... these candidates must be fourth, 
fifth or sixth grade elementary schoo! 
pupils. 

William A. Deutschman, associate pro- 
fessor of physics, will teach the special 
course from 10 to 11:30 a.m. on the 
Saturday mornings of Feb. 2, 9, and 16. 
The class will be limited to 12 superior 
students and one instructor for a cost of 
$15 per student for the three-meeting 
course. 

According to Deutschman, the program 
will be on light, color, lenses and mirrors 
and will introduce pupils to material 
rarely tackled at the elementary school 
level. 

Deutschman, who has been a member 
of the Rose-Hulman faculty since Sep- 


tember, 1978, earned the B.S. and MS. in 
physics from the University of Washing- 
ton and the University of Illinois in 1960 
and 1962 respectively. He earned a Ph.D. 
in astrophysics at the University of Col- 
orado in 1967. 


He was associated with the Smithso- 
nian Astrophysical Observatory in 
Cambridge, Mass., from 1967 through 
1974 in assignments ranging from field 
astronomer to coordinator of the Comet 
Kahoutek Information Center. 
Immediately prior to joining the Rose- 
Hulman faculty, he was assistant profes- 
sor of physics and director of the 
Bonisteel Planetarium at Dickinson Col- 
lege in Carlisle, Pa. 


Persons seeking further information or 
registration for this unique program are 
requested to contact Deutschman at 
Rose-Hulman (812) 877-1511. 


of the past, though North High School 
Chief Counselor Lois Nickel said that 
school has accelerated a student one 
grade this year and “he seems to be 
doing well.” She said that North’s 
independent study program has suffered 
a temporary setback due to roof problems 
in the library, but that they do have 
accelerated academic classes in the 
areas of science and English. 

Assistant Principal Carlos Aballi said 
that West Vigo High School also offers 
advanced courses in art besides 
accelerated math, science, foreign 
language and language arts classes. 

All the county junior high schools offer 
advanced math, so that by the timea 
student has graduated from a local high 
school, he can have had all levels of math 
including physics. William J. Hamrick, 
assistant superintendent for instruction, 
said that the school corporation is nowin 
the process of a total revision of the math 
curriculum to be in compliance with 
Indiana Rule C-1 which mandates that 
each year one area of the curriculum 
must be revised. Hamrick said that the 
corporation has employed four 
curriculum specialists for junior and 
senior high and is encouraging them to 
look for ways to broaden and bring 
indepth experience for all students in the 
disciplines of English, social studies, 
math and science. He said that Vigo 
County has the first program in the state 
with a full-time coordinator employed for 
integrating ‘‘arts in education.” Laura 
Elmore is the coordinator of the local 
program which this year has an actor and 
dancer “in residence” for the junior high 
program, and is developing resources 
and establishing studios for other artists 
to provide a broad avenue of enrichment 
for all students. 


More on what Vigo County has to 
offer in next week’s issue. 


Let Our Reputation Go to Your Head 
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2314 Wabash 625 Cherry 
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CORRECTION 

In Jan. 19 issue page 22 the article “Good 
morning class. . .” stated incorrectly “. . 
other education students taught for nine 
weeks after six-and-one half hours. . .” 
Should read “. . .six-and one half weeks of 
accelerated courses at SMWC." Also 
photos were of Angel Brown & Kathy 
Newport by Mike Lanke. 


A Red Star on your 
Cash Register Receipt 
is worth $5.00 
in cash 
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Welfare Department officials instructed 
the county auditor to pay $47,000, total 
bid price, to the contractor remodeling 
the S. 6th St. group home despite the fact 
that work was not complete. Glenn Card- 
well, agency director, did not tell the 
Welfare Board of this action. 

Funds for the contract were encum- 
bered in December, so they would remain 
available for payment in 1980. Late in 
December Lloyd Baker, former board 
member whose term has now expired, 
asked the auditor's office to pay the 
remodeling contract, saying work was 
finished. Auditor Frank Walker told Baker 
the bill could not be paid until the project 
architect, John Curry, signed a statement 
signifying completion. 


Sp JAN 26 1980 


We Fare (Vigo Ce 
Welfare procedures iesticnind again 


Baker and Cardwell advised Walker 
that the contractor was having a cash- 
‘flow problem and needed his money. On 
n. 2, the auditor received a completion 
ement and claim signed by Curry. 


the bill with county payroll 
claims on Jan. 4 and on Jan. 8 the com- 
missioners approved it. 

Although the Welfare Board met on Jan. 
9, Cardwell did nét.mention this payment 
and members first learned about it from 
The Spectator. One board member said 
Cardwell had sent him a list of work need- 
ing completion and he would raise the 
subject when the board meets Jan. 23. 


Nitrate contamination 


negotiations. @ 


VW acter 

More than a half dozen at A in 
northern Vigo County whose well water is 
contaminated by nitrates may not accept 
a free hook-up from CF Industries to a 
newly constructed Municipal water line. 
That is because CF wit.not pay for hook- 
ups unless the resident\signs an agree- 
ment releasing the firm from “any past, 
present, or future claims ‘of any kind 
whatsoever resulting from the presence 
of nitrates in his/her/their water wells, 
water supply, or ground water.” N 

Two lawyers confidentially told this re- 
porter they would never advise a client to 
sign such a statement. 

In July, 1979, CF Industries Minona 
it would pay all costs involved in extend- 
ing public water to 23 residences with 
contaminated well water. The announce- 
ment followed by a week a consent 
agreement signed by CF and the Indiana 
Stream Pollution Control Board which set 
forth plans and a timetable for CF to study 
the contamination problem and suggest 
solutions. The order also specified that 
CF would plan a community water system 
to serve specified residents and would 
contribute to the cost of installing the 
system. 


A company statement, made by 
spokesman Ken Hochstetler, indicated 
the company would pay all costs of 


extending the water line and hooking up 
involved families. 

State and local health authorities have 
known since late 1977 that groundwater 
in part of northern Vigo County is con- 
taminated by nitrates and unsafe for con- 
sumption under certain circumstances. 
About 20 families have been hauling 
water since that determination. The area 
involved is located around CF, a firm that 
manufactures fertilizers. 

The chemical found in the contami- 
nated ground water is listed in CF’s per- 
mit to discharge wastes into the Wabash 
River, and because of this similarity 


investigations have centered around the 
plant, following a series of articles in The 
Spectator. 

J. E. Sauer, manager of the Terre Haute 
Water Works, said construction of the 


agoing,, JAN 26 1980 


are main water line running up north 
Lafayette Avenue is complete. “The fine 
is finished but not sterilized or tested 
yet,” he said Jan. 7. “If tests are satisfac- 
tory, we will probably hook it up in about a 
week,” 

Sauer explained that the line will be 
tested, filled, sterilized, chlorinated -- a 
number of special procedures are 
required before a new line is operational. 

CF has paid the cost of extending the 
water trunk line and has offered residents 
three alternate methods under which the 
company would cover individual hook-up 
costs. The firm will pay a pre-agreed fee 
for the owner to have his own installation 
made, pay a pre-agreed fee to a contrac- 
tor who will do the work, or have the work 
done. 

However, in a mid-December letter CF 
wrote residents who had not signed the 
release cited above, “If the CF release 
form issnot signed by you and returned, 
then CF Industries cannot pay to have the 
water service installed.” 

Jim Traylor, state health official, said 
the consent agreement between the state 
and CF does nat address the matter of 
hooking up residents to the municipal 
water. “The state will not be able to get 
involved in that,’ he said. ‘That's be- 
tween the industry and the individuals.” 

From the beginning of this problem 
both state and county health authorities 
have failed repeatedly to exercise their 
proper legal responsibility to act and 
force a resolution of the ground water 
contamination facing Vigo County resi- 
dents around CF’s plant. 

Affected residents have met with CF 
recently in an attempt to negotiate pay- 
ment of both water hook-up and water 
bills. “We wanted CF to pay a reasonable 
monthly amount on our bills, because we 
wouldn't have water bills if they hadn't 
ruined our water. We also don’t want to 
sign such a strongly worded release that 
removes them from past, present or 
future contamination responsibilities. But 
they wouldn't agree to change their posi- 
tion on either matter,” an involved citizen 
said. 


This is the second time the Welfare 
Department has instructed the auditor’s 
office to pay a bill that should not have 
been paid. In November, 1978, the 
department instructed Walker’s office to 


| pay $15,774 for washing machines and 
, the claim was paid in early December. It 
\was not until February, when the Welfare 


‘attorney wrote to cancel the order, that it 
was learned the equipment had been paid 
for before it arrived. Shortly after the can- 
ceNation, the machines were delivered, 
but by then plans had been made to close 
Glen Home. 

Other Welfare department business 
also togk board members by surprise last 
week. \ 

--Baker took a Glenn Home inventory 
list signed by Cardwell to the commis- 
sioners an Jan. 16. An attached 
memorandum explained that the depart- 
ment was conveying all equipment, fur- 
niture and fixtures to the commissioners. 

--Cardwell wrote Walker that the 
Welfare Board voted to request an addi- 
tional appropriation of $21,600 to 
purchase vans for\the group homes and 
asked Walker to place that request on the 
upcoming county cauncil call. Actually, 
the board voted to ask for money from 
federal revenue funds and one board 
member said he favors rescinding the 
request because he does not support 
taking the funds from general county tax 
revenue. 

--Cardwell submitted three change 
orders for work on the Gilbert Avenue 
group home to the auditor for payment 
without full board knowledge. Months ago 
the board told Cardwell that any bill over 
$500 should be brought before the group. 
Two of the change orders exceeded that 
limit. 

It is expected that at its upcoming 
meeting, the board will realign its legal 
counsel so that current lawyer Bill Cook 
handles juvenile court matters for the 
department and Arnold Brames attends 
board meetings and gives advice on 
those matters on an hourly fee basis. 
Board members say they also intend to 
press for answers to questions they have 
asked but not had answered by Cardwell. 


Short takes 


“Informed sources say the Vigo 
County School Board is offering teachers 
a 1980 salary increase of less than six 
percent, while it gave Superintendent 
Harmon Baldwin a 10.8 percent raise, 
retroactive to July, 1979. Teachers, who 
point out that Baldwin also gets 
numerous fringe benefits, say they want 
an 11.8 percent raise, better fringe 
benefits, and contract language that sets 
a class-size limit and that indicates sup- 
port in student discipline cases. 


"Darrell Felling, chairman of the Glenn 
Recreation Center board, said that within 
the next month the organization will file 
articles of incorporation. He also 
announce the start of a drive to raise 
money for a furnace at the facility. 
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What Vigo County can offer „u. cos 


Part two of a two part series on 
gifted children. 


Hamrick said that Vigo County offers a 
four-year high school language program 
and a vocational program that covers 
everything from horticulture to 
upholstery. Many local students, he said, 
test out of college freshman classes. 

Many educators feel that colleges fail 
to properly prepare teachers to 
understand and instruct gifted students. 
Maurice Miller, assistant professor of 
special education at ISU, said, however, 
that things are changing. This summer he 
will be teaching two classes in education 
of and methods with the gifted. This will 
be taught on both the undergraduate 
and graduate level and is not just for 
special education students. He said that 
ISU now has a masters degree program in 
special education with a pattern in gifted 
and talented. 

ISU was the recipient of a bequest from 
a leader in the field of education of the 
gifted, Paul Witty. This bequest offers 
special grants for outstanding graduate 
students with no particular responsibility 
except that they agree to use whatever 
education they gain to go out and 
advance the cause of gifted kids, Miller 
said. Another part of the bequest gives 
funds for week-long institutes which 
attract top leaders in the field of gifted 
education to Terre Haute. Last spring, 
ISU hosted a one day conference for 
educators entitled, “Gifted Girls -- An 
Ignored National Resource.” Another 
such conference will be held this spring, 
Miller said. 

Two of the current Witty Fellows work 
or have worked with local schools. One of 
the "Fellows" is a woman, Sandra Black, 
who serves on the state Gifted Advisory 
Council, and was in charge of the Triad 
program here. Black travels throughout 
the United States, helping school 
corporations set up programs for the 
gifted and talented. 

Lynn Johnson, a graduate assistant at 
ISU who has done much research on 
gifted children, helps with the Meadows 
project. 


Two years ago, Black said, there was 
only one advocacy group for the gifted in 
Indiana, the Central Indiana Association 
for Gifted Children in Indianapolis. Now 
there are more than 20, she said. There is 
a new organization, The Indiana 
Association for the Gifted (TAG), which 
she helped organize and is past president 
of. TAG is a division of the Indiana 
Council for Exceptional Children. 
Through ICEC, members of TAG are able 
to keep up on what other states are doing 
since most states develop gifted 
programs through departments of special 
education. 

Black said that there are twice as many 
dropouts among gifted girls than boys. 
One great concern of educators, she said, 
was this talent loss among women and 
other minorities. She said studies have 
shown this may be due to the fact that 
there is tremendous pressure “not to be 
smart” put on these students by society. 
A TAG newsletter item reported a study of 
gifted pupils revealed that 20 per cent 
received marks too low to qualify for 
college. Most public school systems are 
not meeting the challenge of the gifted 
child, Black said. 

Private Schools 

Margaret Duray, principal of St. 
Patrick’s School, said that individualized 
instruction has always been the intent of 
local Catholic education. “We take the 
children at whatever levels they are,” she 
said. Gifted students are given extra 
projects, she said, and move at their own 
pace as do all students at St. Pat's. The 
school provides activities that give 
opportunities to use creative abilities. 

Duray said that St. Pat's has no 
specific, “sit-down plan” for gifted 
students but probably will be developing 
one. She said the State Department 
recently had a series of meetings for 
educators and parents of gifted students 
and federal funds are available for 
programs, but “we will do ita step ata 
time.” She pointed out that grants are 
usually for three years and then the 
school is expected to take over the 
program developed. Oftentimes, like 
Triad, it then dies because faculty is lost, 
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she said. "We will try to improve, rather 
than require new professional people 
who we would lose later,” Duray said. 

Cecelia Lundstrom, principal of Sacred 
Heart Elementary School, said that no 
special programs are designed for the 
gifted there. “When we have a gifted child 
we then make a special program in which 
the child is assigned tasks that he finds 
challenging,” she said. She said that 
Sacred Heart has a very high academic 
standard and that the curriculum is 
geared to the academically gifted 
student. 

The Terre Haute Baptist School is a 
private school which accepts students of 
kindergarten through senior high school 
age whose parents’ philosophy is 
compatible to the beliefs of the school, 
which is non-denominational but 
Christian-oriented. Pastor Bert Baker 
said that it operates under the 
Accelerated Christian Education program 
which encourages students to work ata 
higher-achieving pace, especially in 
grades 4-12. 

The Learning Tree, Vigo County's other 
alternative school, offers accelerated 
education from pre-kindergarten through 
sixth grade. "We also meet each student 
where he is,” said Principal Diane Millier. 
“For instance we have one six-year-old 
doing fourth grade work." The Learning 
Tree is unique in that it offers pre-school 
and after-school care for students of 
working parents, and its program is 
geared So that new students can “drop 
in” at any time during the year and still 
benefit from joining the program. “We get 
one or two new students almost every 
week,” Millier said. The Learning Tree 
offers private lessons in swimming and 
music and German at no extra cost to the 
family, Millier said. 
identifying the Gifted 

The U.S. Office of Education and other 
organizations offer definitions of gifted 
and talented children. A gifted child may 
have one or more of the abilities they 
describe. A parent leader in The Council 
for Exceptional Children summed up all 
their definitions by saying, “Gifted and 
talented children do things a little earlier, 
a little better, a little more quickly, anda 
little bit differently from other children.” 

The U.S.O.E. warns that learning 
characteristics of the gifted are both 
positive and potentially negative: keen 
observation but possible gullibility; power 
of abstraction but occasional resistance 
to direction; rejection or remission of 
detail; interest in cause-effect relations, 
but sometimes difficulty in accepting the 
illogical; liking for structure and order, 
but sometimes invention of own 
conflicting systems; retentiveness but 
dislike for routine and drill, need for early 
mastery; verbal proficiency, large 
vocabulary and expression but need for 
specialized reading vocabulary early or 
escape into verbalism; questioning 
attitude and curiosity which can be stifled 
by lack of early stimulation at home or 
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school; power of critical thinking but 
critical toward others and self; power of 
concentration, but resistance to 
interruption; persistent, but stubborn; 
sensitive and intuitive and empathetic but 
need for success and sensitivity to 
criticism and vulnerability to peer group 
rejection; high energy and eagerness but 
frustration with inactivity and progress; 
independence in work and study but 
nonconformity, rejection and rebellion ; 
versatility and diversity but lack of 
homogeneity in group work and need for 
flexibility; friendliness but need for peer 
group relations. 

Gifted students can be identified and 
aided early, but educators warn that 
students are children first, gifted second, 
and this should always be keptin mind. 
Pat Gillis, director of ISU's Maehling 
Terrace Day Care Center, agrees. “We 
are, of course, always on the lookout for 
gifted students, but they need to be 
included in groups. At Maehling Terrace 
certain extra things are planned for gifted 
children,” she said, but “social 
developmentis just as important.” 

One organization, the NAACP, is 
working nationwide to "emphasize 
excellence in Black students in other 
than athletic and entertainment related 
fields.” Hazel Loewenstein is chairman of 
the local chapter's education committee 
which is working to identify and recruit 
potential young artists and scholars 
within the community “to compete in 
various areas of academic disciplines for 
scholarship awards.” This scholarship 
motivation program is called “ACT-SO.” 


What Parents Can Do 
Many behavioral checklists for gifted 
and talented children are available. 


By Sandy Close 
and Rasa Gustaitis 
Pacific News Service 


EDITOR'S NOTE: As controversy swirls 
over issues such as busing, vouchers 
and school financing, a groundswell has 
been building up in U.S. public education 
that could radically change the social 
makeup of the country. PNS editors 
Sandy Close and Rasa Gustaitis argue 
that the shift in emphasis from educating 
the disadvantaged to helping the gifted 
will give us a massive underclass of the 
poor debarred by ignorance from raising 
on the mobility ladder. 

Evidence is mounting that the Ameri- 
can public school system is in the pro- 
cess of a profound philosophical transi- 
tion that reflects the economic face of the 
society as it moves into the 1980s. 

Being abandoned is the long-held prin- 
ciple that the public schools’ role is to 
provide an equal educational opportunity 
to all, in the service of an open demo- 
cratic society. 

Several separate but related develop- 
ments reveal the shape of this new 
attitude: 

*Programs for “mentally gifted” 
children are being expanded, while over- 


Check with your school system or with 
one of the resources listed here for 
assistance in securing a checklist if you 
suspect your child is gifted. If your child 
has been identified as gifted and talented, 
educators agree that it is important to 
provide them with a variety of stimuli and 
experiences geared to their natural 
interests. Materials and experiences 
should be provided that enrich imagery, 
challenge the child's abilities, and 
encourage the development of 
perceptual and motor skills. 

Children snould be encouraged to 
record their ideas in some way and to 
translate their interests into specific 
products: stories, pictures, collections, 
inventions, tools. “Be a cautious editor,” 
the U.S.O.E. warns, “Budding creativity 
does not stand up well to stifling in the 
name of correctness.” Gifted children, 
like all children, should be given ample 
time to think and daydream. Household 
tasks that coincide with interests should 
be assigned and children should be 
allowed to “see things differently.” Active 
learning should be encouraged. Word 
games, answering questions that make 
them think will help develop skills. 
Parents are cautioned not to be anxious 
about single mindedness: “All she ever 
cares about is horses!” This, too, says the 
U.S.O.E. and other experts, shall pass. 

“Let’s Get Ready for the Gifted Child,” 
a two-part audio cassette tape developed 
by Betty Ross Jones of Terre Haute and 
Dr. Debbie Coonrod, formerly of Indiana 
University, has been presented to the 
Vigo County Public Library. Available 
through the audio-visual department, the 
tape is devoted to aiding parents and 
teachers in the identification of the gifted 
child and suggests ways in which special 


The new elitism in American public 


all student performance, as measured by 
standardized tests, deteriorates. 

*The high school dropout rate is at an 
unprecedented high in large cities with 
large minority populations, while pro- 
grams to prevent dropouts shrink with 
funding cutbacks. Dropout rates have 
reached as high as 45 per cent in New 
York City and 50 per cent in Oakland, Ca. 

*A movement to lower the maximum 
age for compulsory education is gaining 
ground among many educators and cri- 
tics. Professor Robert Sipher at the State 
University of New York has gone even 
further, arguing that “The solution to the 
schools’ problem is simple: abolish com- 
pulsory attendance laws and allow only 
those who are committed to getting an 
education to attend.” 

Such tendencies combine into an 
emerging “two track” school system 
that separates children at an early age 
into those who will have a chance to pur- 
sue higher education and those con- 
signed to a growing “under-economy” 
that requires little schooling. 

All employment forecasts for what Her- 
man Kahn has Called “The Sobering 80s” 
indicate that the American economy will 
require a core of highly-skilled young 
people with the ability to handle complex 


needs of gifted children can be met by 
parents and teachers. 

The authors are advocates of the need 
to use ordinary equipment in working with 
gifted children, along with adult guidance 
to assist the child in understanding and 
interpreting what he sees and hears. Mrs. 
Jones feels that gifted children should 
not be isolated and labeled with special 
classes, and in a recent interview said 
that methods proposed on the tape for 
working with gifted children will work 
equally well with all students and should 
prove helpful to teachers of both average 
and gifted children. 


If you do feel it is important to have your 
child tested for giftedness, this can be 
arranged through local schools or 
through the Porter Clinic. 


Barbara Taylor is president of the local 
chapter of the Council for Exceptional 
Children. Interested parents can call her, 
299-4488, or Sandra Black of TAG, 235- 
5554. For more information about gifted 
and talented programs or catalogs of 
materials, write: Gifted and Talented 
Resources, The Council for Exceptional 
Children, 1920 Association Drive, 
Reston, VA 22091; The American 
Association for Gifted Children, 15 
Grammercy Park, NY, NY 10003; The 
National Association for Gifted Children, 
217 Gregory Drive, Hot Springs, AR 
71901; Thinking CAPS, Box 7239, 
Phoenix, AZ 85011; The Department of 
Development, Office of Gifted and 
Talented, U.S. Office of Education, Room 
2100, 7th and D Street, SW, Washington, 
DC 20202. Hazel Loewenstein of the 
NAACP can be contacted at 1909 Ohio 
(232-8624). 
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systems and help the country maintain its 
technological edge. 

But most future jobs, which will be in 
the service sector, will not demand much 
education or skill. Automation at the 
supermarket already makes it unnecess- 
ary for checkers to know how to add and 
multiply. At some fast-food restaurants, 
employes do not even have to read: they 
punch register buttons marked with pic- 
tures of hamburgers, shakes and fries. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the fastest-growing job 
categories in the years ahead will not 
require a college education. Clerks and 


office machine operators, lower-level 


health care and restaurant workers will 
be able to do the work expected of them 


with little more education than the basic 


3Rs. 

In that context, and in view of the 
citizens’ reluctance to spend money on 
schools and children, the name of the 
game in educational policy is redistribu- 
tion of resources: who gets what slice of 
the shrinking pie. 

The shift in educational policy is illus- 


trated by a recent book by Neil Postman, 


“Teaching As a Conserving Activity.” 
Back in the 1960s, Postman and other 
(Continued on page 10) 
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New police chief looks 


Some goals 
and directions 


In the midst of a city-wide wave of 
vandalism, Gerald Loudermilk was calm 
and relaxed in his uncluttered police 
chief's office. He had been in the new top 
slot only two weeks and two days, but his 
long years as a Terre Haute policeman 
were standing him in good stead. 

“If this vandalism continues we may 
enforce the curfew that is on the books. 
Or, if it’s an emergency situation the 
mayor and | can set our own curfew 
regulations, according to state statute. 
We won't hesitate if it's necessary. | 
promise that. If this rash of vandalism 
continues, you can look forward toa 
curfew,” Loudermilk said in no uncertain 
terms. 

“In the long run, the cost of this is 
passed on to everyone, most of them 
innocent. They'll have to pay for it in the 
form of higher premiums for automobile 
insurance,” he added, referring to more 
than 80 automobiles with broken 
windows. 

Loudermilk is obviously enjoying an 
opportunity to steer the police 
department. “This is a big challenge,” he 
said. “Although I've been a captain on the 
chief's board for the last seven years, 
there's a great difference.” 

Gerald noted that the job is much 
bigger than he thought it would be, that it 
takes nearly all his time, that there’s more 
responsibility than he anticipated. But 
sharing that responsibility with two 
assistant chiefs is a big help, he added. 
(This new organizational structure is 
being challenged in court action by four 
policemen; the suit was filed after this 
interview.) 

“But I'm still the one on the hot seat,” 
he said. “Even with six assistants it'd be 
like that. Right now, we are in a transition 
period. We've initiated a few changes and 
there are more to come. 

“We are very understaffed. We have 
eleven new people coming on, and there 
are still eight vacancies that the merit 
board is trying to fill. Five new policemen 
are still over at the Academy. 

“Instead of breaking in the eleven men 
as office workers, we are sending them 
out with supervisors three or four days a 
week. They have a sergeant they ride 
with. Then they also spend some time 
with the training officer, Jerry Hawk, and 
with our police advisor, discussing the 
job and going over questions. This isa 
new concept we are trying and I think it 
will work very well. 

“While we never have enough 
policemen, we were operating with 99 to 
101 men. We should have 120 and we 
now have 112 sworn personnel. Even that 
increase will be helpful. | hope that 
eventually we'll have enough applicants 
for the department to establish an 
eligibility list. Right now the merit board is 
working on filling our vacancies. They 
sent us three for investigation the other 
day. 

“But the applications are not coming in 
as fast as we'd like. We'll have some men 


retiring this year. If we had an eligibility 
list, we wouldn’t find ourselves in the 
predicament of having so many 
vacancies. 

“We are trying some other new 
concepts too. Our mayor has some good 
ideas. We will walk neighborhoods and 
we plan to give special attention to areas 
where senior citizens live, like Garfield 
Towers, the Deming, Dreiser Square. | 
can't personally see why it would hurt for 
aman to pull up at Garfield Gardens, sign 
out and walk into the lobby. Citizens in 
there would be tickled to death to see 
him. It would break the monotony for him 
and for them.” 

Loudermilk said the department 
currently is using both one and two- 
officer cars. The single-man cars are 
used in neighborhoods in which there is 
little violence. “It depends on the type of 
calls we get,” he said. Some areas have 
to have two-man Cars.” 

He answered questions about take- 
home police cars. “We are looking into 
the economics of our off-duty cars. While 
we still have a program of sorts we don’t 


Gerald Loudermilk 
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have near the cars we had in that. We 
used to have more than 30 take-home 
Cars and |’d say we're down to fewer than 
20. Those cars that are off duty are 
supposed to stop when an officer is 
needed, and that can increase the men 
we have on the street, in effect. But with 
the increased cost of gasoline, we have to 
take a look at the cost of those cars. Of 
course if it’s run right, it can be a terrific 
program,” Loudermilk said. 

The chief said he has rearranged police 
department offices in City Hall to improve 
operations. He’s moved the juvenile 
division to the second floor, where the 
facilities are much better and where it's 
more accessible. And he’s brought the 
organized crime unit inte City Hall from its 
previous location in private headquarters 
on the city’s southside. 

“| was cut out of that activity for eight 
years. The organized crime unit worked 
directly for the chief. When | took over, 
they said that informants don't like to 
come around the police department and 
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that’s why their headquarters was away 
from here. But | decided if that’s the case, 
our men can meet the informants out in 
the field,” Loudermilk said. 

Gerald hopes to combine some of the 
organized crime work with his vice and 
narcotics operation. And he wants more 
emphasis placed on crime in the city, 
explaining that after all, Terre Haute is his 
and the mayor's first priority. “But those 
people do have wheels, and we do needa 
lot of cooperation with other areas. We 
don't publicize all the things that unit 
does,” he said. 

“| want more emphasis on drugs, and 
plans for that are in the works,” 
Loudermilk said. He added that he didn't 
want to discuss that project yet, but that 
his department has a lot of good ideas on 
the subject. 

He also is setting up a meeting with 
various public officials, including 
representatives from juvenile court, the 
school corporation, the sheriff's office, 
the prosecutor's department. 

Unlike his successor, former Police 
Chief Jim Swift, Loudermilk refuses to 
blame the courts for the abundance of 
crime. "This is how | see it, and I’m going 
to stick to it, although | may bite my 
tongue. Our job is to apprehend criminals. 
What happens in court is beyond our 
control. | will never verbally attack any 
elected official, including judges and the 
prosecutor. We might disagree but | hope 
we can talk it out. | am, however, 
interested in having more thorough case 
investigation and preparation. Assistant 
Chief Tanoos is the most skilled 
investigator there is, and he tells me 
when he sends a case for prosecution it 
will be tied together, thorough, ready.” 

Swift and other police officials have 
said that no sooner is a criminal arrested 
and charged than the court sets him 
loose. They maintained that many crimes 
were committed by repeat offenders who 
should have been behind bars. 

Loudermilk answered a question about 
police activity on the Indiana State 
University campus. “About four or five 
years ago, the legislature gave ISU 
security the same police power that any 
police department has. So the school is 
responsible for policing the campus and 
outlying university properties such as 
married student housing, the stadium, 
fraternity houses. They patrol those 
areas and they are very good too on 
assisting this department. And they take 
care of accidents over there. 

“Of course, if there should be a 
probiem, we’d expect to help if they 
asked us too,” he said. 

The new chief is upbeat about his 
department. “Personally, | think there has 
already been a big change in morale. It’s 
way up. And if morale is up, activity is up. 

“The men are working better. | even see 
a difference in the way the men are 
around headquarters. We have a lot of 
good officers. 

“You can look for a lot of improvement. 
You'll see a good, hard working 
department | guarantee,” Loudermilk 
said. 
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By Sue Loughlin > a 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Gifted youths are the most 
educationally disadvantaged kids 
in the United States, a nationally 
known educator said Thursday. 

T. Roger Taylor made his com- 
ments during a presentation at 
Indiana State University 
sponsored by the Wabash Valley 


ildren. 

“Tayldr, an educational consul- 
tant, said gifted kids who don’t get 
the proper programming have the 
highest dropout, drug use and 
suicide rates. “No one feels em- 
pathy for them,” he said, because 
their problems stem from their 
intelligence. 

“Our nation’s future depends on 
developing the full potential of the 
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people, aylor said After his ta 
: nation must learn to place as 
much importance on intelligence 
andcreativity as on athletics. 

During his talk, Taylor said 
many persons are reluctant to 
admit they have gifted children 
because others might look down on 
it. ; 

“Don’t apologize because you 
have a gifted kid,” he said. 

He described funding levels in 
education for gifted kids as “a 
joke.” f 

“Td like a logical balancing [of 
funding],” Taylor said. 

The educator, who gave many 
vivid examples, encouraged 
parents to “go the extra mile” in 
providing children with intellec- 
tual stimulation at home, through 
special science magazines, com- 
puters, literature and games. 

“You must model as a parent the 
behavior you want your children to 


gifted and logical. The other ex- 
treme would be right brain domi- 
nant — those youths who are very 
creative and feeling. 

Such personalities determines 
the kids’ learning style, he’ said. 

The academically brilliant youth 
is usually viewed as the gifted child 
while the creative type is often 
overlooked, something Taylor said 
is a tragedy. 

The key to developing the full 
potential of gifted kids is to teach 
the more academically oriented to 
be more creative and risk-taking, 
while the creative youth must be 
versed in academics and a 
systematic approach. 
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State Rule Aimed At ‘Gifted, 70v 


1982 D$Oc ( Webs RANE: 
By ELIZABETH CIANCONE ols which are participat 


Star Staff Writer 

State and federal government has, for several years, 
required special programs for special students. Programs 
have been developed and teachers educated to work with 
visually handicapped, hearing impaired, physically handi- 
capped, multiple-handicapped and the emotionally dis- 
turbed child. One special student who has received little 
special attention, however, is the student at the opposite 
end of the ability curve — the academically or artistically 
gifted and talented student. 

Now the Indiana Legislature has begun to address the 
needs of these students through Rule 4. Hearings were 
conducted last summer, and the rule went into effect Jan. 
1, 1982. While the rule does not require schools to establish 
programs for the gifted and talented, it does allow schools 
with such programs to apply for waivers of other state 
ee which may conflict with the needs of these 
children. 


in state-approved pro- 
grams for the gifted and talented must apply for approval 
before any of the waivers can be used and the key, 
according to Dr. Kenneth Walker, immediate past presi- 


dent of the Wabash Valley Association for Gifted_and 


“Talented Children, is that the program must be offered 


throughout the school’s curriculum — grades 1-12. Further, 
he points out, there must be a system-wide screening 
program to identify G/T students. 

According to national statistics provided by the Associa- 
tion, 5 percent of the school population is intellectually 
gifted and using the broader definition of gifted and 
talented, 10 to 15 percent of the school‘population will fall 
within the range. Thus a school corporation of nearly 20,000 
students, such as Vigo County, could have as many as 3,000 
students needing to be served. This contrasts with slightly 
more than 600 special education students enrolled in Vigo 
County schools, according to 1981-82 enrollment figures. 

Vigo County currently has two classes for the 


academically talented housed at Ouabache Elementary 
School, and individual building principals in the county 
have made special efforts to provide for these exceptional 
students, but no county-wide or consistent program exists. 
Director of elementary education Marilyn Blakely has 
recommended that a county-wide screening program be 
instituted this spring to identify G/T students in an effort 
to determine where they are and how many there are. 

If the Viqo County G/T students can be identified and a 
program established to meet the approval of the DPI, 
there are nine special Waivers which may be requested for 
these students: 

— G/T students may graduate from high school in fewer 
than seven semesters. 

— G/T students may received high school credit for high 
school courses completed while they are enrolled in a 
grade below 9th grade. - ; 

-- G/T students may be allowed more than eight credits 
for correspondence courses. mee ii —_ 

— G/T students may receive more than eight credits for 
‘courses completed in post-secondary institutions. i 

— G/T students nay be granted credit based on 
formance assessment rather than on a given amount of- 
instructional time. 

— G/T students in kindergarten and elementary schools 
may have programs designed by the schools which are not 
bound by current time allocations for certain subject 
areas. 

_ — G/T students may have schools design summer school 
programs not bound by day or hour restrictions. 

— G/T students may earn summer school credit based 
on performance assessment rather than by clock hours of 
instruction. 

— G/T students may earn more than two credits in 
summer school courses. 

Indiana seems especially ripe for such a program. 
According to Dr. Walker, who attended the conference for 
the Midwest Talent Search late last month. 
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Asserts Dr. Logan 


» By LIZ CIANCONE 
Star Staff Writer 

How can parents best approach the 
school board, principals and teachers 
to gain services for gifted and tal- 
ented children? 

The experts suggestion: tactfully! 

Members of the W: 

Association for Gifted and Talented 
Children_gathered earlier this week 
at the Learning Tree School to get 
eome answers from a panel of ex- 
perts. Dr. John A. Logan, president of 
the Vigo County School Board; Ed 
Russell, principal of Crawford 
Elementary School, and Hazel 
Grosbach, 2nd grade teacher at Lost 
Creek Elementary School, provided 
the expertise. 

Logan said attention to the needs of 
gifted students was “long overdue” 
and said the need to address the 
problem was a top priority as far as 
he was concerned. 

Logan said that although the United 
States was proud of its open univer- 

sity system, federal budget cuts in 
‘education real and proposed are 
threatening the future of the system. 
He foresees a move toward the Eu- 
ropean system which selects the 
more talented students for advanced 
education. E 

At the same time, Logan said, the 
European system provides educa- 
tional enphasis for the craft system 
and pride in craftsmanship. ‘‘Brain 
power is our greatest potential as- 
set,” he pointed out. 

As president of the school board, 
| Logan pledged that he will push for 
identification of gifted students and 
seek to provide opportunity for them 
to realize their potential. He prom- 


goals. ‘‘We need our best people out 
front to guide us in the difficult years 
ahead,” he said. 

But Russell cautioned that ‘‘educa- 
tion isn’t free — never has been.” 
Staffing is a problem, he indicated, 
and volunteers are not the answer 
because they cannot be counted on for 
the steady, constant time required to 
meet the needs of program. 

“Schools are not entirely respon- 
sible for a child’s education — pa- 
rents are responsible too,” he said. 

Russell called attention to the task 
force, now in its second year, formed 
to recommend policy to meet the 
needs of gifted and talented students 
in Vigo County. ‘‘Now the program is 
about ready to go,” he said, “but the 
money’s not there.’ 

As many as 3,000 students within 
the Vigo County system could be 
classified as gifted and talented ac- 
cording to figures supplied by Dr. 
Logan. 

Grosbach spoke from experience as 
a classroom teacher urging tact in 
approaching principals and teachers. 

“Treat your child’s teacher as you 
would his doctor,” she advised, ‘‘as a 
trained professional.” 

As a good working relationship is 
established between parent and 
teacher, begin to talk about the 
child’s interests, hobbies and person- 
ality, she suggested. She also recom- 
mended offering — but not insisting 
— help, suggesting times to be avail- 
able. 

“I advocate a pull-out program for 
the gifted,” Grosbach said. 

She suggests the ideal would be for 
a special class and teacher for gifted 
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By LIZ CIANCONE |\ 
Staff Writer 
Reasoning and responsibility are two new “Rs” 
to be added to the conventional readin’, ‘ritin’ and 
‘rithmetic. 


Members of the Wabash Valley Association for 


Gifted and Talented Children;~and~parents~of~ 
children who have been identified for participation 
in Vigo County’s expanded program for 
academically gifted children met this week. 

Speakers were Madonna Light, Elementary In- 
structional Activities Assistant and coordinator of 
the gifted program, and Gerry Black, a 19-year 
veteran of gifted classes. He has been named as 
resource person for the teachers selected to teach 
the classes. 

Ms. Black said the classes stressed skills. The 
emphasis is on higher-thinking skills — logic and 
problem solving in math, research skills, writing, 
interpretation and creative thinking in other dis- 
ciplines. 

She urged parents of gifted children to watch a 
tendency to role reversal in the parent/child 
relationship. 


Se 


“Be a parent! You don’t teach children responsi- 
bility, you give children responsibility.” 

A major part of giving children responsibility is 
to make them responsible for their own decisions 
and obligations. 

Don’t do their work for them, Ms. Black said, 
“but be there when they want to talk.” 

Ms. Black asked parents with children new to the 
program to be supportive and patient. 

“It’s not a good program unless a kid wants out 
the first few weeks,” she said. Many are being 
pushed and challenged for the first time and they 
find out it is hard work. 

Ms. Light gave a brief history of the program — 
from its inception 19 years ago to the expanded 
program offered only to fifth and sixth grade at 
four centers this fall. 

“Educating the gifted child does not consist in 
more of the same kind of work,” she said. ‘‘Gifted 
education must be qualitatively different.” The 
program must also meet the social and emotional 
needs of the gifted child, she said. 

Parents expressed concern that the needs of 
other children were not being denied in order to 


meet the special needs of gifted children. 
Ms. Light assured them, ‘‘We’ve been very 


careful not to deprive other children.” She also said . 


that the school corporation had been sensitive to 
staff morale and did not intend to create extra- 
large classes elsewhere to reduce class size for 
gifted childrenes. 

Parents were also concerned about transporta- 
tion for students from feeder schools to the centers. 

“Creative thinking can get your kid on a bus,” 
Ms. Black told them. Find out the bus routes and 
get your child to a pick-up point, she advised. Ms. 
Light said that transportation was ‘‘a hope for the 
future.” Transportation for special education chil- 
dren was federally mandated, and there is no 
comparable mandate for gifted students. 

Responding to a parent’s concern for continuity 
into junior high school, both Ms. Black and Ms. 
Light mentioned Margaret Gray’s funded work 
designed to expand the program into sevent and 
eight grades by next fall. The school corporation is 
also working toward expanding the program down- 
ward into the third and fourth grades for fall 1983, 
Ms. Light said. 
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Pedalin’ on— 


Bicyclists establ 


By LOU PHELPS 
Statesman Staff Writer 

For those who love to pedal 
around, the Wabash Valley 
Bicycle Club may be for them. 

The club, formed this past 
summer with the thought of 
bicycling to contentment, 
meets on Sunday afternoons to 
ride together. 

ISU student Kirk Allee decided 
to organize the club for students 
who want to learnto ride and also 
for those who already know how 
and just like to ride for the fun and 
exercise. 

The club encourages students 
to become involved. Besides the 
fun and exercise provided 
by bicycling, itisa very good way 
to get to know other people, Allen 
said. 
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There is a wide range of people 
ride in the club. Some like to 
ride only for a short distance but 
there are also those who like to 
ride for quite a few miles. Don’t 
let this stop anyone from deciding 
to join, Allee continued. The club 
is made for the individual and he 
can ride as long as he pleases, 
Allee said: 

According to Allee, the riders 
use the country roads as their 
path and ride in numbers. Riding 
solo is very dangerous because it 
carries with it many possibilities 
of getting hurt for those who do not 
know the proper rules of riding in 
the city and on the streets. 

The club tries to provide its 
riders withthe proper rules, and 
alsotries to answer questions on 
safety, maintenance and storage 
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of bikes. Allee said. He added 
the club is planning winter 
workshops and seminars so it 
willbe ready come spring again. 
There is talent within the club 
with various people who know 
things about bicycling they 
share with the other riders. 


The ISU Security Office is 
supposed to have on file 
information ‘concerning each 
bicycle. If you have not registered 
your bike with the office, then you 
are taking a chance if it gets 
stolen. It may not be returned: It 
is in the best interest of the 
student that he have this taken 
care of. The security ofthe Terre 
Haute area is very bad. 

Members of the club usually 
ride on Sunday afternoons. They 
Imeet at | p.m. in the Shopping 
iMeadows Center. From there 
\they decide how far to ride. The 
club is also thinking about 
possibly riding on Wednesday 
evenings for those who leave for 
the weekend. 

The club would like to see more 
bicycle parking. Much more room 
is needed, not only on campus but 
also in the downtown area. It 
would be better to have racks 
provided than for bikes t be 
strung everywhere around poles 
and rails. 

For more information about the 
Wabash_ Valley _ Bicycl b, 
anyone may- contact Kirk A ee, 
204 Cromwell. ao 
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By A. R. MARKLE 


Horse Had His Day, Too, 


The slow moving but faithful oxen 
has almost disappeared, driven out 
by the faster moving horse or 
mule, but they, foo, are seldon seen 
on city streets having been rele- 
gated to the agricultural region. 
But even there the farm tractor 
can do a better and quicker job 
and only the small share cropper 
tending a few acres can afford to 
use a horse who may only work a 
|few hours a day but he must eat all 
ithe time. 


With the coming of the hard 
roads paved with brick or con- 
crete the day of the horse was 
shortened. His first trouble came 
in the good old Nineties when he 
disputed the right of way of the 
bicycle. To the horse it is hard 
to think of a more terrifying ob- 
ject than the approach of a man 
on the old high wheel bicycle of 
the Eighties. But these were rare 
indeed compared with the great in- 
crease of the self-propelled safety 
bicycle. 

By 1890 the League of American 
Wheelmen, forerunner of the Wa- 
bash Cycling Club, began agitating 
in favor of bicycle paths and were 
soon restricted by laws and ordi- 
nances which punished the rider for 
riding or driving his vehicle over 
any plank, brick, stone or other 
similar sidewalk. 

Far different now the bicycle 
with its irresponsible rider ignores 
the city ordinances and the state 
law and not only rides on the side- 
walk amidst the pedestrians, but 
Pays no attention to the traffic 
lights, or street crossings. 
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“Before Drdsser Dr. was 
black-topped.” Peters- recalled, 
“the grounds near the river 
bank flooded when the river, 
reached flood stage, and a la-| 
goon for the housing of boats 
out of the rivér current was 
redged in the space where. the 
drive forms a horseshoe curve.” 

However, “This did not prove 
successful, as at flood stage the. 
river ‘closed the entrame with: 
mud. The dirt from the lagoon 
and some which was trucked in' 
raised. the banks and drive 
above the ordinary flood stage.” 

A sunken garden has re-; 
cently been replanted with a| 
variety of flowers at Fairbanks 
Park, east of the boat house.’ 
That was created at the time 
the drive was *black-topped, 
Peters pointed out; ==" 

Just east of the garden was 
the ald foundation of a distil-. 
lery which had been torn’ down., 
Down the river about a mile! 
was the grease factory where 
dead horses, cows, ‘etc., we 
taken to be rendered into ae ag 

B 


for the manufacture of. 
Peters said. Ji 
The . bones of these 

were used in making” 


NEW BOAT HOUSE in Fairbanks Park was recently remodeled for use by boaters along 


fertilizer.. Ttw th 
i includes a waiting room, and a caretaker is available to the rest, I don't. now.-The odor 
PNE ie e ou E en Ernest W. Peters can remember the grand days of the was unforgettable, -Peters 


added. st ' X j 
At the foot of Ohio St. was at 


Wabash Valley Boat Club and its fancy boat house. 
m stove factory in the early days,| 
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Uurear ways ong 
By NIKI LEE MAHONEY New docks are also in the 
i i lans, which are being directed 
| eae Peto apegst alt garer ey City Park Superintendent 
An article about the improve-| Howard (Jerry) Harbaugh. 
ments being made to Fairbanks} Close to the location of the 
Park along the Wabash River newly opened Paddle Wheel 
appeared in the Terre Haute|Restaurant in the 1920s were 
Tribune - Star May 23. When|two excursion boats, the Reli- 
Ernest W. Peters, 409 S.`Centerjable and the Reliance, stern 
St., read the article he was re-|paddle wheelers used for pic- 
minded of the great days he|nics, parties, clubs, dances, or! 
knew in the park at the Wabash] just for boat rides up the Wa-| 
Valley. Boat. Club. ‘bash. often returning late at! 
The boat club held aleasejnight, Peters said. J 
from the city for a portion of! That answers anyone who has; 
the park in the 1920s and °30s,/wondered if there ever really’ 
Peters said. A fine club house) were paddle wheel boats ‘on the 
was erected there with quar- Wabash. 
ters for the caretaker and a! On the subject of the Wabash 
large porch on the river side of valley Boat Club and its 60 
the building. ‘active members, Peters said 


fest Peters Remembers = Serenata 
Wabash 


15 or 20 years’ ago. ` | 

On a hill overlooking the Wa-: 
bash was an-old house, ‘and at 
the rear of it was.a wagon yard 
where farmers couldidrive. un- 
hitch and then tie their horses| 
to a, wagon befi and feed them 
while conducting their business 
in town, Peters shid. 

Where City Ball stands now, 
Peters pointed out, was a feed 
and grain store, On the corner 
of 2nd St. ‘andy Eabash Ave. 


was. a drug storé, - 55 
“At the) rear jot the wagon 
yard, or real near,” “according 
to Peters, “was the famous 
Jockey : Alley where“ farmers, 
gypsies and regular horse 
traders plied their trade.” 
Peters laughingly added that 
sponge was inserted into thej 
nostrils of heavy horses so they 
could not heave. “This was ef- 
fective if the horse did not 
cough’ before the trade was 
made.” | 
North of the Wagon-yard was 


boat owner himself Peters that members owned several a" $ 
remain ied. “We also had ajcapin boats and cruisers. The e; a? sa hominy mill, Peters 
shed that housed a Terreplane | Sunshine was owned by A. O. 3 Ie Eg A tgoss the river was 
automobile motor . . . and an|Gilis, and a large Chris Craft Sie e en famous Fort Haden 
iron-framed car on a track tolwas owned by Carl’ Sta Ag C1 where guni prohibition it was 
launch or remove boats from! first commodore, he recalled. = rumored you.could get a drink 


the river.” ; ` One of the larger boats was 
Today boats can again be)the Wabash Queen. built by 
drawn up at Fairbanks Park—| Carl Fucuay and later sold top 
bv a caretaker hired by- theltarry Liddle. It was a stern! 
city. paddle wheeler with a capaciy 
“We also had several docks,| of over 50 passengers. 
the longer ones about 10 feet,| peters and his son. Lester, | 
which as the river rose and] owned a cabin cruiser n 
fell had to be pulled in Orithe Alyce, with a capacity’ 
pushed out,” Peters recalled. |4¢ passengers. Beecher Crom- 
s ad well owned a cabin boat called 
the Nip and Tuck, and anen- 
closed boat. was operated by, 
Erank Ryan. 


of moonshine, play the roulette 
wheel and throw the dice. Yes, 


{Terre Hautang hea fun itimes 
even back then." 
And’ sometimes city “officials | 
goofed up back then, too. Peters 
that when the drive was 
improved the members ofthe 
boat. club planted sycamore 
trees on each side of the drive 
wh “an approprifte dedicatiog 
by. cify officials. 
“But, ag the cily dd not water! 
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“There were many sifer 
outboard boats, ” Peters 
“also re s, very small. One ry 
|D: our race days was 
We would gs Se 
pra ty ie from ‘several | 
he Pin. with | would. come for big cash 


pith the 1 Trev coming from 
admisi | fees oat entry fees, 
dues, — uets the lub, 
‘house, Banquets at sete: Oo" 


`The vacant ‘building south of; 
the present restaurant was a 


refreshment — stand, which was 
donated, Peters said. After a 
few years, the an house was 
completely T E fi a 


and the small 
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Cars of all kinds showcased 


at Sunday fund-ra 
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was never more evident than 
Sunday at the 1985 Cararama III 
Charity Run. The car show was 
conducted by the Wabash Valley 
Car Club Alliance in ShowBiz 
a oy s parking lot in Towne South 


To the strains of “What a Day for 
a Daydream” and other '50-ish 
tunes, about 2,000 Wabash Valley 
residents strolled among the 110 
cars on display. 

Chop machines, street rods, vin- 
tage cars, a collection of Corvettes, 
rare cars, British cars, a bevy of 
Classic Chevys and even a 1967 
Cadillac hearse complete with 
skull caught the afternoon sun. 

Recipient of this year’s charity 
funds will be the Lighthouse Mis- 
sion. Funds were raised by selling 
“votes for 25 cents each or five for 
a dollar. Purchasers could cast 
their ballot for their favorite car. 

Some of the unusual cars in- 
cluded a 1956 De Soto convertible 
which served as pace car at the 
Indianapolis 500, a 1937 Interna- 
tional pickup "truck, a 1966 
American Motors Marlin, a 1932 
Ford Model B with a rumble seat 
and a classic Chrysler 300. Another 
was a 1950 Chevrolet pickup truck 
with a redwood-lined bed owned by 
Kenneth Garrett of Casey, Ill. 

Among the rare cars in the 
British collection were a 1932 Alvis 
Beetleback Speedster owned by 
Dave Parr and a 1948 Moikan 
owned by John Mutchner, physical 
education director at Rose-Hulman 
Institute of Technology, one of four 
cars he brought to the show. 
Another Mutchner-owned car was 
a 1936 Jaguar XK-120 in 
showroom-floor condition. 

Also in the British collection was 


a 1961 Bentley owned by Ken Doty, 
who has had it for 10 years. 

“Rolls-Royce, who bought the 
Bentley firm, advertised this car as 
one of understated elegance. In 
Britain it is the custom for the 
queen to ride a Rolls and the prime 
ee to ride a Bentley,” Doty 
said. 


cars on display at the show, said 
that a paint job represents a major 
expenditure in the restoration of a 
car. “A paint job can be as little as 
$300 or $400 to as much as $2,100. 
It depends on the color and the 
amount of body work needed.” 
Decker, who has had as many as 
20 restored cars on hand, said 


William Decker, who had several l 
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ising event 


Tribune-Star/Doug McSchooler 
Reflections: Tom Vietti shines 1960 Corvette. á 


spare parts are surprisingly easy to 
come by, even for vintage cars. 
“Some of them still have the 
original factory wrappers on them.” 

He said that it costs him from 
$4,000 to $7,000 to restore a car. 
The value of the finished product 
will run as high as $12,000. 

Individual clubs participating in 
the show are Wabash Valley Street 
Scene, Wabash Valley Sports Car 
Club, Wabash Valley Corvette 
Club, Wabash Valley Model A and 
Special Interest Club, Wabash 
Valley Antique and Classic Car 
Club, Sullivan County Midnight 
Cruisers and Illiana Classic Chevy 
Club. 
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Wabash Valley Environmental 


group est 


The Wabash Valley 
Environmental ~ Associe - 
tion {WVEA), formed in 
late July 1978 (later in- 
corporated) by local in- 
dustry to study the non- 
attainment situation in 
Vigo County, has now 
established an overall 
goal. 


The WVEA goal is to 
optimize economic de- 
velopment for Vigo Coun- 
ty while preserving and 
protecting a good en- 
vironment. 

The WVEA, with the 
assistance of the Rose- 
Hulman Institute 
Technology Center for 


Meteorological Sem Aini station 
Three members of the Wabash Valley En- 


vironmental 


Association team view two 


sampling stations, one at the 10-meter level 
and the other at the top of the tower (not 
shown) located about 60 meters or approx- 
imately 200 feet above the ground. The 
WVEA sampling tower is located at Public 
Service Indiana’s Wabash River Generating 
Station northwest of Terre Haute. 

Staff Photo/Bill Williams 
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Technology Assessment 
and Policy Studies 
(CTAPS) developed a 
sulfur dioxide control 
strategy that will cost 
approximately $25 
million over the next ten 


years. The strategy, 
which is now Indiana 
Law, will save Vigo 


County an estimated $225 
million over a previous 
state control plan. 

Officials of the WVEA 
praised the CTAPS group 
at Rose-Hulman, 
saying.’‘the group has 
developed the most ex- 
tensive knowledge 
available of Vigo County 
environmental problems 
and their impact on the 
economic and social 
fabric of the communi- 
ty- 

The CTAPS staff was 
instrumental in develop- 
ing the low cost strategy 
for compliance with sul- 
fur dioxide standards 
proposed by the WVEA, 
according -to WVEA 
spokesmen. 

The CTAPS group has 
on its staff, engineers 
and social scientists who 
have had extensive ex- 
perience with the pollu- 
tion problems in Indiana 
and the enforcement of 
Federal and State air 
pollution regulations. 


The CTAPS group de- 
veloped the overall goal 
for the WVEA. 

WVEA spokesmen em- 
phasize “the Wabash 
Valley Environmental 
Assn. has only just begun 
in its efforts to examine 


# all the processes that oc- 


cur in a complex society, 


" which determines re- 


gulations and provides 
for a way of life and 
Standard of living for 
millions of people. The 
role of groups like the 
WVEA is just now sur- 
facing. In times when 
large government and 
large corporations: often 
clash on issues that af- 
fect the very life of the 
country, there is a need 
for groups like the 
WVEA that can come 
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into existance wae solve 
in a relatively practical 
manner, problems Which 
can have no solution 
other wise.” 

In less than two years 
since organization, con- 
tributions of approx- 
imately $90.000 have 
been received. 

Contributors include: 
Ampacet, Anaconda, 
Bemis, CBS, CF In- 
dustries, J. I. Case, IMC, 
ISU, Gibson Coal. 
Hercules, Marsh, Inc., 
Midland Glass, General 
Housewares, Graham 
Grain, MAB Paints, 
Ethyl Corp.. Freitag- 
Weinhardt, Eli Lilly, 
Gartland Foundry, St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 


lege, T. H. Regional , 
Hospital, Pfizer, 
Pillsbury, Union 
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Hospital, Western Tar, 
Weston Paper, Terre 
Haute First National 
Bank, Wabash Valley 
Asphalt, Terre Haute 
Malleable, Vigo County. 
Public Service Indiana 
and Rose-Hulman In- 
stitute of Technology. 
WVEA officers in- 
clude: President Bill 
James, CF Industries: 
Vice President of Ad- 
ministrative Affairs, 
R.W. Bishop, Rose- 
Hulman; Vice President 
of Technical Affairs Lee 
Webb, IMC; Treasurer 
Bob McLaughlin, AM- 
PACET. Dale Meighen, 
Weston Paper, is WVEA 
Executive Director. 
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Examining meteorological information from data recérder 

Steve Peari, environmental project engineer, of the WVEA are shown examining 
Dale Meighen, executive director of the, meteorological material gathered at the WVEA 
Wabash Valley Environmental Association, and Sampling Station station at Public Service 
Doug Mattick, technical committee chairman Indiana’s Wabash River Generating Station. 
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Te A a DARN 

Terre Haute and area citizens, Bisidess and haust? have not been 
alone in their dislike of hundreds upon hundreds of regulations whipped 
up by the ever-growing numbers of bureaucrats. 

On the contrary, citizens throughout the nation are filled to the ‘tilt’ 

mark with regulation *óħ regulation and then more regulations. One 
might term it now asi a ‘tilt-a-lating’, never ending, troublesome 
experience. Now, free énterprise is suffering from acute strangulation 
and our economy today is in evidence. 
_ It has been proven that many regulations are not based on solid facts, 
while many, when the ‘chips are down’, are found to be grossly unfair, 
wrong or in many instances not needed in the first place. Many times 
regulations dreamed up in Washington, D.C. for one small area of the 
nation are imposed on all the nation. 

The announcement cohcerning nitrites, in the news last week, is but 
one of many examples of mgvement when all the facts are not in or 
some of the information possibly being misinterpreted. To get action on 
some of these problems is like dissecting a beehive. One can not only 
get stung, but also can get worn out trying to get through the many 
sections or red tape surrounding the beehives of bureaucrats, to try to 
get something done or changed. 

At least one group in Vigo County however, apparently believes that 
“Regulation without representation is tyranny.“ The Wabash Valley 
Environmental Association is such a group. 

We must not allow our government, both elected and bureaucratic, to 
regulate us without truly hearing our input into the regulation writing 
procedure. Today, like no other time in our recent history, we must 
balance regulation with economic effect. 

We applaud members of the WVEA and the Vigo County Air Pollution 
Control for doing something about a bad situation that could have, and 
probably would have strangled business and industry right here in the 
Terre Haute area. ` 

The Wabash Valiey Environmental Association is composed of, and 
funded by some 25 members including industry, business and institu- 
tions of higher learning. One of its goals is ‘Clean Air’. 

The WVEA (by working with local, state and federal officials) has 
devised a strategy that can save Vigo Countians near $225 million. The 
strategy was developed by WVEA with the help of Rose-Hulman 
Institute of Technology through its Center for Technology Assessment 
and Policy Studies (CTAPS), to take the place of a plan developed by 
the state of Indiana under federal guidance, for the control of sulfur 
dioxide (SO.) The state control plan would have cost Vigo County in 
excess of $250 million over a period of 10»years. 

On February 7, 1980, Gov. Otis Bowen signed into law the Vigo County 
State Implementation Plan that was developed by WVEA. 

The WVEA was organized after Vigo County was designated a non- 
attainment area for pollutant sulfur dioxide by the U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency in March 1978. A non-attainment status can result in 
industrial growth sanctions and other economic penalties against Vigo 
County. 

On September 1978 (before WVEA was incorporated) two members 
of the WVEA signed’ a contract with’ Rose-Hulman Institute of 
Technology to carry out the work of the WVEA. They did this rather 
than hiring a consultant: 

By working with U.S. Senators Birch Bayh, Richard Lugar and U.S. 
Representative John Myers, several meetings were conducted with the 
Federal EPA in Washington, D. C. and Terre Haute. Methods for better 
determining sulfur dioxide air pollution levels in Vigo County were 
discussed. WVEA members are quick to emphasize the important roles 
played by Bayh, Lugar and Myers in eng face to face meetings 
and a good line of communication. 
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The WVEA has set up and is now opperating meteorological sampling 
stations. One at Public Service Indiana’s Wabash River Generating 
Station and one at WBAK-TV in downtown Terre Haute. The stations 
will give a better scientific understanding of meteorological conditions 
in and around Terre Haute. This understanding can then be directly 
applied to the behavior of air pollution in Terre Haute and accurately 
determine levels of local air pollution. 

We salute the WVEA for its accomplishments in less than two years: 

*For having developed a new SO: control strategy which is now 
Indiana law and at about 10 percent of the cost of the original Indiana 
plan. 

eFor having chosen to go with the expertise of Rose-Hulman Institute 
of Technology with their CTAPS group, rather than hiring a consultant. 

For having developed a Total Suspended Particulates (TSP) dirt and 
dust strategy for Vigo County which stresses the real TSP problem and 
provides for a real solution to that problem. 

For having minimized the adverse economic effects caused by non- 
attainment designations by accurately defining the real non-attainment 
areas. 

For having drafted new, state-wide regulations in an effort to 
provide regulations which adhere to real world situations. 

°F or having branched out to other activities relating to environmental 
work. 

And most importantly, for having built an organization out of diverse 
interest that has the ability and capablility to tackle complex problems 
and synthesize solutions that are satisfying to those diverse interests. 

Future activities for WVEA and Vigo County will include looking at 
the short-term NOx (Nitrous Oxide) problem, the ozone problem, the 
problem of hazardous waste and hazardous substances in Vigo 
County,and other problems which would have a significant effect on 
economic developmént and environmental quality in Vigo County. 

The WVEA. while not usurping the authority of the governmental 
entities that now exist, can provide meaningful input and valuable 
solutions to problems which affect our community. 

Of course, we feel some regulations are needed, but, we also feel that 
such regulations should be fair to all areas and based on sound factual 
findings. and should be balanced as near as possible with economic and 
industrial needs of the particular area for which the regulation is 
imposed. ; 

We urge support of the Wabash Valley Environmental Association. 

Story and photos on page A11 
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Industries band to help clean environment. 


By SUE LOUGHLIN 
Staff Writer 

“We are the only true environmen- 
talists.”’ 

That statement expesses the senti- 
ments of the three leading officers of 
the Wabash Valley Environmental 
Association Inc., a non-profit group 
formed in 1978 to represent area 
industries affected by environmental 
legislation. 


So-called environmentalists are re- 
ally ‘‘activists,’’ according to Wil- 
liam James, WVEA president. “AH 
that they will put up to clean the 
environment is rhetoric,” he said. 


He argues that it is industry which 
is investing the time, money and 
research to find solutions to the prob- 
lems of polluted land, air and water. 


WVEA comprises about 20 local 
businesses and industries which are 
affected by environmental legisla- 
tion. The organization operates with 
volunteers. 

WVEA was formed in response to 
Vigo County’s non-attainment desig- 
nation for two types of pollutants: 
sulfur dioxide and dust particles (To- 
tal Suspended Particulates). 


James, John Gallagher, chairman 
of WEVA’s technical committee, and 
Dale Meighen, executive director, 
concur that the designations were 
based on incomplete, inaccurate 
data. 

“We suffered needlessly,” James 
said. Nonattainment designation) 
“was based on conjecture and er- 
roneous computer modeling... their 
(state and federal) criteria really did 
not reflect air quality in Vigo Coun- 
ty. 

Several prospective industries re- 
fused to consider the area for reloca- 
_tion when they became aware of the 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Concerned with 
the environment, reprentatives of lo- 
cal industries have banded together 
to discuss problems they are encoun- 
tering with environmental legislation 
and how best they can comply with 
increasing public demand for protec- 
tion of the environment. Staff writer 
Sue Loughlin talked with William 
James, president of Wabash Valley 
Environmental Association  Inc.; 
John Gallagher, chairman of the 
technical committee, and Dale 
Meighen, executive director of the 
non-profit group in an interview in 
Weston Paper’s executive office 
Monday. 


ounty’s non-attainment status, 
James said. 

As a result, WVEA conducted ex- 
tensive research to come up with its 
own set of data — with “greatly 
differing results,” James said. 

WVEA’s major accomplishment to 
date has been the development and 
approval of a local plan to control 
sulfur dioxide emissions. WVEA re- 
quested to devise its own plan when it 
learned that a state-developed 
strategy would have cost local in 
dustry $250 million; WVEA’s plan 
will cost$25 million. 

James pointed out the state plan 
would not have brought the county 
into compliance with national stan- 
dards. 

The group's efforts reached a high 
point this year with the EPA’s ap- 
proval of the sulfur dioxide plan, and 
removal of all industrial growth sanc- 
tions in the county except for a small 
area in Harrison Township. 

But WVEA’s task has ‘‘only just 
begun.” 

As pointed out by Meighen, the 
group must keep up with various 
regulatory agencies and constantly 
changing legislation, which he 
termed a “monumental task.” 

One of the major purposes of 


tion which will affect industries: by 
participating in task forces, taking 
stands. on proposed regulations, or 
enlisting the help of influentia! politi- 
cians. 

“Our objective is to clean up the 
environment in a sound and reason- 
able manner,” James said. 

Too often in the past, legislation 
has been based on emotionalism rath- 
er than scientific data, the three 
agreed. 

Proposed acid rain legislation is a 
case in point, according to James. 


He maintains there is no scienific 
basis to claims that Midwestern 
power plants are the cause of acid 
rain in the northeast and Canada. ' 


The legislation would require 31 
states east of the Mississippi River to 


reduce sulfur dioxide emissions by 


eight million tons in 12 years. 


James said that three states — 
Indiana, Ohio and Illinois — will bear 
the brunt of the costs. 

And the costs will eventually have 
to be passed on to consumers, 
Meighen said. 

“That’s very poorly understood,” 
Gallagher said. “People think that 
it’s all free, and really it isn’t.” 

WVEA’s active participation has 
saved local industry ‘‘tremendous 
dollars,” James said. 

One of the problems with environ- 
mental! legislation written in the 1970s 
was that industry had no input, ac- 
cording to Meighen. Regulations 
were written too hastily, and without 
adequate scientific research. 

James attributed part of WVEA’s 


success to a spirit of cooperation 
among local industries. Similar or- 
ganizations in other areas have failed 
due to a ‘‘selfish”’ attitude on the part 
of industries. 

Local industries ‘‘were all willing 
to give up a little so all could benefit 
— including the people,” he said. 

Bob Moran, director of the Vigo 
County Air Pollution Control 
Division, said that WVEA has been 
“extremely effective and very re- 
alistic” in its approach to solving the 
county’s pollution-related dilemmas. 

“Rather than complaining about 
regulations, they have become active 
both scientifically and politically and 
have managed to provide input into 
the development of Indiana regu- 
lations,” Moran said. 

The three said their various com- 
panies (C.F. Industries for James, 
International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp. for Gallagher and Weston Pa- 
per for Meighen) have been under- 
standing in giving them time to work 
in WVEA-related issues. i 

James said WVEA has the same 
objectives as the “activists” in want- 
ing to see the environment rid of 
pollution. And he would like to see 
more dialogue between the two to see 
that a middle ground is reached. + 

He maintains that the activists’ 
“adversarial” approach has. pro- 
longed problems and impeded efforts 
to find solutions. 

“If you can talk to these people 
without getting into emotional issues, 
you can find a common ground,” he. 
said. ‘‘Our objectives are the same, 


_ but our approaches are, different.” 
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By SUE LOUGHLIN 
Tribune Staff Writer 
A proposal to amend Vigo County’s 
regulation for emission of odors was 
tabled for one year following objec- 
tions from both representatives of 
industry and members of the local 
eo Wution Control Board Thursday. 
Atier the routine meeting of the 
hoard, Pollution Control director Bob 
Maran read prepared statements 
Sram the Wabash Valley Environmen- 
ssociation=and=Pfizer, IñC., 
which objected to the proposed up- 
Aate to the county’s air quality con- 
tral ordinance. 
Iost objections were based on the 
AiSticulty of defining — and detecting 
‘odor,’’ which many claimed is a 
C highly subjective” process. 
Thomas Cundiff, services manager 
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sensitivity to odor varies so greatly, 
enforcement of any regulation would 
be very difficult. 

“Writing it (the new regulation) 
was easy enough... but being able to 
determine what you have as a viola- 
tion will be something different,’’ he 
said. 

Presently, section 413 of the or- 
dinance reads “No person shall 
cause... the emission of gaseous 
materials in such quantities to cause 
an ‘objectionable odor.’” 

Moran’s proposed change would 
have attempted to set enforceable 
limits on the concentration of such 
odors: ‘‘No person shall cause... the 
emission of malodorous matter in 
such concentration and frequencies... 
that such odor can be detected in the 
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Most Eor were based on 
the difficulty of defining — and 
detecting — “odor,” which many 
clcimed is a “highly subjective” 
process. 


following concentrations...” 

The proposed amendment goes on 
to set concentration limits 7 > for 
residential/commercial and in- 
dustrial areas. # 

The new regulation called for a 
staff member of the Pollution Control 
Department to measure the odor with 
a device called a scentometer, which 
Moran noted is currently used in 
seven states. 

During the public hearing section 
of the meeting — when the odor 


tabled 


proposal 


regulation was discussed — Moran 
offered many suggestions to meet the 
various objections presented: re- 
moval of the word ‘‘malodorous,”’ use 
of two people instead of one to in- 
vestigate alleged odor problems and a 
method for detection of odor- 
emission violations. 

At the motion of board member 
Joshua Logan and the subsequent 
unanimous approval of the board, 
action on the regulation was 
postponed for one year to allow time 
for further study and ‘‘experimenta- 
tion.” 

Moran attributed his decision to 
seek stricter enforcement of odor 
emissions to ‘‘comments continually 
made to me about Terre Haute air.” 

While noting that only four of the 60 
complaints received by Pollution 
Control this year have been related to 
odor, he said, ‘‘I think a lot of citizens 
have come to accept it and don’t 
complain anymore.” 

He said the way the regulation is 
currently written, enforcement. is 
virtually impossible; he added that 
the proposed alterations would pro- 
vide a more effective yardstick with 
which to measure excessive odor 
emissions. 

In answer to WVEA objections that 
neither the state nor the federal 
government have chosen to regulate 
odors, Moran said, ‘‘Just because no 
one has told us that we should do it 
(regulate odors) is no reason why we 
shouldn’t.”’ 

The WVEA statement also objected 
to the exemption of agricultural ac- 
tivities from enforcement. 
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